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IMPORTANT 
DON'T MISS THIS 
FALL WILDFLOWER WALK 


Saturday, September 12 at 2:00 PM. 

Meet in front of the Nature Interpretive Centre at the Arboretum. This is 
situated on the Old Guelph Road, which runs west from York Boulevard just 
north of the High Level Bridge. 

Leader- Dr. J.S.Pringle, Staff member of the Royal Botanical Gardens. 527-1153 
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President's Jottings. 

We are starting another season full of vira, vigour and vitality. Our program 
director and field events director have been hard at work this past summer 
preparing meetings and events that we hope will encourage your participation 
and attendance. This past spring the field events were well attended with the 
exception of the Bruce outing which I felt could have been better supported - 
it was one of the few events that had excellent weather, 

I would like to extend a warm welcome to the three new directors - 
Mr. Ed Burns, Mr. Ernest Hutt and Dr. Chauncey Wood. 

On Saturday, June 20 I attended a hike and pancake breakfast sponsored by the 
Hamilton Region Conservation Authority at their Resource Management Centre - 
formerly Camp Artaban, There was a nice specimen of a flowering dogwood. Over 
200 people were in attendance. It is well worth a visit there. 

From reports that I have received, one spot that is worth a day's visit is 
the Wye Marsh at Midland. 


EXECUTIVE - 1970-1971 

President - Dr. Edw. Dinniwell, 7,Esquire pi,, Hamilton 44...389-3416 


1st Vice Pres. & 

Conservation -Dr. C. Wood, 536 Arlington Blvd., Burlington.634-8142 

2nd. Vice Pres. - Mr.J.Carey, 632 Ellengale Rd., Burlington..,,.637-3025 


Sec.-Treasurer - Mr.W.A.T.Gilmour, 49 St. James Place, Hamilton...522-2064 


Directors - 

Membership Comm. - Miss E.Morris, 107 St. Joseph's Drive 

Apt. 401, Hamilton 20.522-5939 

Publicity Comm. - Mr.E.Hutt, 523 Rosedale Cresc., Burlington.637-8873 

Sanctuary Comm, - Mrs.Marion Shivas, 18 Rowanwood Ave., Dundas.628-6846 

Programme Comm. - Mr. R. Bateman, R.R.#2, Milton. 1-878-3605 

Audubon Screen Tours - Mr. Ed. Burns, 39 Highcliffe Ave., Hamilton.383-8621 

Field Events Comm, - Miss II.Broker, 52 Paisley Ave. S., Hamilton.527-0333 

Publications Comm. - Miss Lydia Hamilton, Ste 1109, 

Sheraton Connaught Hotel, Hamilton.527-6291 

Social Convener - Mr .R. Me Andrew, R.R.#3 Puslinch.659-3953 
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BIRDING ON SANIBEL March 1970 

Sanibel island, located about 15 miles out in the Gulph of Mexico off Fort 
Meyers, Florida, is a birders paradise. Semi-tropical, it is connected to the 
mainland by a causeway-'return fare $3,00, It constitutes a National Wildlife 
Refuge and contains the 'Ding Darling Sanctuary,named after a famous cartoonist 
and naturalist. The main area of this sanctuary, established in 1947,contains 
over 2,500 acres largely in mangrove swamp. A one-way road has been built .. 
through the centre-of the refuge, and visitors may stop any place along the 
road to observe the myriads of birds of many types from the Yellowthroated 
Warbler to the Wood Ibis. Large wading birds of many types feed and roost in 
the area, and over 200 different varieties of birds can be seen on the island. 
Such unusual varieties as the Wood Ibis, Roseate Spoonbill, Mottled Duck, Great 
White Heron and Swallow-tailed Kite may occasionally be seen, as well as the 
odd alligator. 

My visit was in March and record rainfalls totalling ten inches fell in two 
days . the X7eather was generally windy and cloudy with only the odd warm 
sunny day, and the birds wre not as active as when the weather was warm and 
sunny. One day, after torrential rain, I saw a Wood Ibis feeding in a field 
right next to the island shopping centre, along with many White Ibis. Louisiana 
or Tri-coloured Herons are abundant as are, of course. Cattle Egret, Snowy 
Egret,American Egret and Little Blue Heron, One afternoon I was thrilled to see 
a splash of pink in a mangrove tree and on counting, there were 12 mature 
Roseate Spoonbills with two immatures with not much colour yet, two American 
Egrets and one Louisiana Heron, all resting in the same tree. 

Hundreds of Coots, Blue Winged Teal, Shovellers and the odd Pintail were Feed¬ 
ing in the shallow bays. One morning we saw an early arrived Black-necked Stilt 
with his head-bobbing act. Ospreys were commonly seen and many hawks, chiefly 
Red-shouldered, soared low over the marshes. I saw one carrying a snake, still 
wriggling after being picked up for a meal. 

Although the island is 14 miles long and 4 miles wide, with lots of shoreline, 
the shore birds were rather limited as to variety. On the Gulph side, Willets, 
Black- bellied Plovers, Serai-palmated Plovers and Ruddy Turnstones were quite 
abundant, along with large numbers of Ring-billed Gulls and Laughing Gulls. 

Along the tidal flats in the mangroves. Spotted Sandpipers and Semi-palmated 
Sandpipers were feeding. Anhingas can frequently be seen with their wings spread 
out to dry, and cormorants are very common. 

There are four seperate sanctuaries on the island - some with footpaths,but 
these were unuseable during our visit due to the unusually heavy rains which 
literally flooded roads and paths. There are two observation towers where birds 
can be observed, particularly in late afternoon.and evening as they return to 
the mangroves to settle for the night. Registers at each of the towers list 
visitors literally from all over the world. Included were obvious pranksters, 
as one entry indicated the observers had seen "20 Sandhill Cranes" whereas in 
fact, that particular bird has not been observed on the island more than twice, 
according to the U.S, Fish and Wildlife statistics. 

Incidentally, free check lists with birds that can be seen at various seasons 
and with degree of frequency, are available at Ding Darling National Wildlife 
Refuge, near the lighthouse on the south end of the Island or usually at the 
register at each observation tower. 


...concluded next page 
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BIRDING IN SANIBEL (continued from page 3) 

About 6 o'clock one evening, four of us were driving through the Sanctuary 
when we came to a lake with five Roseate Spoonbills preening and feeding about 
50 yards from the road in very shallow water. People were stopped, photograph¬ 
ing them with everything from professional equipment with sound to small 
Instamatics, and before we left there wre 15 cars stopped watching the display. 
Every few minutes three or four more birds would drop in until finally there 
were 54 of these magnificent birds thrilling the crowd. It was a sight I shall 
never forget. 

Anyone visiting the Fort Meyers area would be well rewarded by a visit to this 
fascinating island - if only to take a trip through the Ding Darling main 
sanctuary. Also, one may visit the famous Cork Screw Swamp Sanctuary, inland 
about 15 miles, about halfway between Fort Meyers and Naples, where about mid- 
March, over 3,000 Wood Ibis nest.These large birds are beautiful in flight with 
the wingtips black and necks and legs extended. Walkways go out through the 
swamp where quite close views of these huge birds can be gained. From the walk 
I have seen many other birds as well as alligators and water moccasins. 


* * * * * 


BOB DOERING 


OIL 

It finally happened. The Cuyahoga River caught on fire last month. Just as 
Cleveland Mayor Carl B, Stokes and a host of other anti-pollutionists warned 
it would. 

The lower reaches of the Cuyahoga, a meandering stream which flows into Lake 
Erie are supersaturated with pollutants—mainly unreclaimed oils and other 
gooey wastes from the big steel mills and other industries lining the banks. 


Spot fires from oil slicks and other flammable junk floating in the river are 
usually put out quickly by patrolling fireboats. 

But this time the situation got out of hand, owing to an enormous accumulation 
of oil that was apparently domped into the river in the vicinity of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation. 


The slick ignited. Shooting flames upward to 200 feet, it floated downstream 
under two railroad trestles. The wooden trestles caught fire. Both tracks, 
curled by the heat, had to be closed. Fire officials estimated the damage at 
$50,000. 

Both state and local laws prohibit dumping of industrial wastes into the 
Cuyahoga,but the laws are rarely,if ever, invoked. And the state grants permits 
to industries to jettison their effluence into the stream. 

Mayor Stokes is now threatening to bring legal action against the State of Ohio 
to prevent it from renewing these permits. 

Meanwhile antipollutionists hope this latest episode will trigger a public 
outcry for stiffer laws and tougher enforcement. 

from - THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR. 
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SILVER MAPLES MAY REPLACE DYING ELMS 

Spread of Dutch Elm Disease among white.elm trees, which make up 25% of all 
growing stock in Kemptville Forest District, has been more noticeable this 
past summer than in any previous year according to management forester 
A. J. Campbell. 


Almost every woodlot in his district contains some elm and many woodlot:s are 
composed entirely of this species.Great losses of mature timber are inevitable 
despite the fact it is being harvested very heavily at the present time, 
Campbell fears. The greatest loss, which can never be valued in dollars, may be 
the picturesque landscape. The fencerows all contain some elm because it is a 
hardy, fast growing tree. These are disappearing rapidly and many parts of the 
country already appear quite barren. Perhaps the heaviest urban loss will be to 
many villages and towns where predominates on streets as shade trees. 

With no way yet found of stopping the disease, the Department of Lands and 
Forests is looking for a replacement for this magnificent tree. To date, silver 
maple seems most promising as it approaches the same rate of growth and ability 
to survive on a variety of sites as the elm. This tree may fill up some of the 
holes in the woodlots while white ash may fill in fencerow gaps along with 
Sugar maple and basswood. 

Silver maple is the fastest growing shade tree and should suit many private 
landowners who have lost their favourite elm. Care must be taken on small lots, 
however, not to plant these trees near sewer lines because of possible damage 
to the installations. 

Silver maple can never replace the magnificent, fountain-shaped elm, but by 
starting now on an active replacement programme, many of the gaps can be filled. 
The future of white elm in Ontario is bleak, but research work is continuing to 
try to find a cure for the disease. , r . 

? »y 

- From the Newsletter, Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests 


********* 

A pretty blonde maid from Agathe 

In Hamilton Bay took a bath 

And from this ablution 

Because of pollution 

She's dark from her head to her heels 


A guy with an eye for a buck 
Bought a quarry to try out his luck 
And from thi6 vocation 
Each scenic location 
Was carted away in a truck 


A factory owner once said 

From pollution there's nothing to dread 

But a thermal inversion 

Prevented dispersion 

And now lots of people are dead 


Two boys from disparate races 

Had quite different skin on their faces 

But after a duck 

In the Lake Erie muck 

They wete. equal in all other places 


ANON 
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CANADA LEADS THE FIGHT AGAINST POLLUTION 

Part of an Address by Prime Minister the 
Right Honourable Pierre Elliot Trudeau 
to the Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Press in Toronto on April 15, 1970. 

...If part of our heritage is our wilderness, and if the measure of Canada 
is the quality of the life available to Canadians, then we must act should 
there be any threat to either. We must act to protect the freshness of our air 
and the purity of our water; we must act to conserve our living resources. If 
necessary,we must offer leadership to the world in these respects and withstand 
the cries of complaining vested interests. We have offered that leadership in 
the Arctic Pollution Bill introduced last week. The Bill, I suggest, is a good 
example of Canada acting in a responsible manner in a vitally important area. 

The Arctic ice-pack has been described as the most significant area of the 
globe, for it controls the temperature of much of the northern hemisphere. Its 
continued existence in unspoiled form is vital to all mankind. The single most 
imminent threat to the Arctic at this time is that of a large oil spill. Not 
only are the hazards of Arctic navigation much greater than are found elsewhere, 
making the risk of break-up or sinking one of constant concern, but any major 
maritime tragedy there would have disastrous and irreversible consequences. 

The deleterious effects to the environment of a major oil-spill would be so 
much greater than those of a spill of similar size in temperate or tropical 
waters that the result can be said with scientific accuracy to be qualitatively 
different. For example, the injuries which would result cannot be measured in 
terms of dollars, as they can elsewhere, because the damages would not be of a 
temporary nature. Nor is there now known any technique or process which can 
control, dispel or reduce vagrant oil losse in Arctic waters. Such oil would 
spread immediately beneath ice many feet thick; it would congeal and block the 
breathing holes of the peculiar species of mammal that frequent the region; it 
would destroy effectively the primary source of food for Eskimos and carnivorous 
wildlife throughout an area of thousands of square miles; it would foul and 
destroy the only known nesting areas of several species of wild birds. 

Because of the minute rate of hydrocarbon decomposition in frigid areas, the 
prescence of any such oil must be regarded as permanent. The disastrous con¬ 
sequences which the presence wculd have upon the marine plankton, upon the 
process of oxygenation in Arctic North America, and upon other natural and 
vital processes of the biosphere, are incalculable in their extent. 

Involved here, in short, are issues which even the more conservative of 
environmental scientists do not hesitate to describe as being of a magnitude 
which is capable of affecting the quality, and perhaps the continued existence, 
of human and animal life in vast regions of North America and elsewhere. These 
are issues of such immense importance that they demand prompt and effective 
action. But this huge area cannot be protected by Canada alone. Just as the 
Arctic environment is of benefit to many nations, so only, in the long run, 
will international controls be able effectively to protect it. 

*********** 

SCIENTISTS SAY... 

...that if the off-spring from one pair of houseflies all 
survived and reproduced normally for six months, there would be ... 
191,000,000,000,000,000,000 flies - or enough to cover the earth to a depth 
of 47 feet. 
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SENIOR CLUB ACTIVITIES 


Monthly Meeting ,. ,. . , ,• ... 

, ' ! ! t i• ■ ■ ■ ■ i ' ■ * .1: V- •, • '* ' ' ■ M! . ' 

Date; Monday, September 14 Time: 8:00 P.M. 

1 I ... vJ I-J , f. v C, . .I I •. { h *. n 1 . 

i . ■ * - • . • ■ •• • * • . • * 

Place: Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens 

, Plains Road, Burlington. »«>,•<■ 

...i ■ . wax! ,naqa aii ,83nori 

The speaker this month will be Dr. Rice, a Staff member of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens. Dr. Rice will talk on a subject of particular interest during the 
moist, cool month of September - mushrooms. Whatever your degree of knowledge 
of this subject, dr. rice's lecture is almost sure to add to it. The talk will 
be illustrated by slides. ,, 

Remember that Club meetings are open to non-members, and do not hesitate to 
bring along interested frienda. i 

REFRESHMENTS WILL BE SERVED 

********* 

■ r> to/ • ■ ; ■ 

FIELD EVENTS ... .... . 

Saturday, September 12 at 2:00 P.M. . 

. , , • ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ '■ : 

This years programme starts early with a wildflower walk. The leader will 

be Dr. Pringle of the Royal Botanical Gardens. If you have been confused in 
the past by all those varieties of goldenrod and aster, now is the chance to 
get them straight. The great profusion of other flowers to be found at this 
time should make this an enjoyable supplement to the popular spring walks. 

Meet at the Nature Interpretive Centre at the entrance to the Arboretum. 

:. ■ • r -jH ■' . • I ; ' • ■ ■ !J id 

Saturday, October 3 

. .. . • iff <: .> r: ' I ' ■ Ti '• . .. 1 

Keep this date free for a trip to Short Hills Wilderness Area - the Club 
sanctuary at Fonthill, near Vineland, This area in the Carolinian Forest Zone 
is ours - let's explore it. Situated at a spot where the Niagara Escarpment 
breaks into a large number of small hills, it marks the northern limits of the 
Carolinian Zone. As a result, plants can be seen there which are not present 
only 50 miles to the north. Pawpaw trees, their fruit ripe for picking and 
Tulip Magnolia of magnificent proportions are only some of the attractions to 
be seen in this unique area. 


Meet Hazel Broker (527-0333) at the Mountain Plaza, Fennel and James at 9:00 A.M. 
or proceed directly to the Short Hills Wilderness Area, arriving at 10:00 A.M. 
Leader; Mr. George Meyers...Grimsby 945-4217. 


<■■!! . ■ 1 , , : '■ ' • ' I . 

AUDUBON WILDLIFE FILMS 



. . ; . - ; : • . i.lOf!:. . *0 • ! j - l.'A ‘it ••• • ' ' ' 

Once again these films will be shown at Scott Park Secondary School on King W. 
Lectures start promptly at t 8:00 P.M. For information and/or tickets, telephone 
Mr. Ed Burns...383-8621 or x«rlte Hamilton Naturalists Club, P.O. Box 384. 


Wednesday. September 30 


1 « 


; ; i { •\ ' \ \ x i 


"Acadian Reflections" by Robert E. Fultz 
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NEW NATURE BOOKS in the ARTS AND SCIENCE DEPARTMENT - HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRAR Y 

The world of animals comes under the increasingly close scrutiny of naturalists 
and results in a spate of new and very well illustrated volumes in the Library. 

The Leopard by Peter Turnbull-Kemp, gives the history of this animal from 
ancient times and discusses the superstitions and witchcraft with which it was, 
and still is, associated. Details are given on how the leopard lives, how it 
hunts, its life span, how it bears its young, in fact everything that can be 
told is given in a style that will appeal to the ordinary reader. 

William Bixby has written Of Animals AndMen in which he does his best to refute 
the point of view that man is superior to the animals in respect of intelligence 
ethics and morality. In this very informative and readable book the author also 
writes on territory, imprinting, aggression and establishing a "home". 

• ' . ; • • ' . v 1 • i \ • • i.. - f j «j | f :. ' ■ . • • '• 

1° Understanding Animals by Gerhard Gronefeld, the author describes his observ¬ 
ations in this field in the course of research projects devised both by himself 
and in collaboration with such experts as Professor Konrad Lorenz. Through his 
book we come to look at animals with a fresh perception and to see the purpose 
of survival x^hich underlies their behaviour in the wild. An outstanding 
professional photographer, the author has illustrated his book with more than 
150 pages of rare photographs. 

Another book on Animal Behaviour has been written by Keller and Marian Breland. 
Part one includes a backward look at the study of animal behaviour, the basic 
nature of behaviours, the interpretation of experiments and observational data 
on animal species. Part two is a compilation of selective readings from Pavlov, 
Lorenz, Harlow and other notables in this field. 

.‘i • ,ft v • ' * f 'j ' * ' i • i •• ; ■ • 

In The World Of The Grizzly Bear W. J. Schoonmaker has followed the life cycle 
of the grizzly from roly-poly cub to dignified adult. He describes its eating 
habits, mating rituals and breeding customs. He leads his readers along the 
bear trails and examines the grizzlies' beds and custom-excavated hibernating 
quarters. Also included are more than one hundred excellent photographs of 
these impressive animals at play, at rest and on the hunt. 

An animal lover and conservationist, John Hunt tells in A World Full of Animals 
how men and wild animals have shared the earth from cave times till now. His 
book is immensely quotable, full of surprising lore, tender, dryly humorous, 
and often downright angry at the way man has, from the earliest times, ruth¬ 
lessly preyed upon wild creatures. 

M. Ziegler 
********* 

, V '.si: ■ ;i .. . 

PLANES ROUT BIRDS ; On October 14, the Vancouver Sun had a UPI news story from 
Vienna. It seems that on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, a private air force 
zooms low over the Austrian border, sending thousands of starlings fleeing into 
Hungary. On Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, the Hungarian Air Force strikes 
back. War planes buzz the frontier and the birds flit back to Austria. 

It's part of the "great Austro-Hungarian wine Xvrar" and owners of the great 
vineyards on both sides of the border feel strongly about the millions of 
grape-eating starlings. 

Re-printed from the Victoria Naturalist. 
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SPRING BIRD COUNT. 

List of species seen - 

Common Loon, 9; Double-crested Cormorant, 1(G,N.); 

Great Blue Heron, 14; Green Heron, 2; Common Egret, 1; American Bittern, 3; 

Mute Sitfan, 1; Canada Goose, 20; Mallard, 62; Black Duck, 15; Gadwall, 1; 
Green-winged Teal, 4; Blue-winged Teal, 79; Shoveller, 3; Wood Duck, 38; 

Canvasback,1; Greater Scaup, 15; Lesser Scaup, 5; Bufflehead, 4; Common Merg¬ 
anser, 2; lurkey Vulture, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 19; Broad-winged Hawk, 2; Marsh 
Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 10; Ring-necked Pheasant, 14; Virginia Rail, 2; Sora 
Rail, 6; Common Gallinule, 10; American Coot, 1; Semipalmated Plover, 31; 

Killdeer, 52; Black-bellied Plover, 1; Ruddy Turnstone, 28; American Woodcock,3; 
Common Snipe, 1; Whimbrel, 5; Upland Plover, 6; Spotted Sandpiper, 24; Pectoral 
Sandpiper, 1; Least Sandpiper, 11; Dunlin, 23; Short-billed Dowitcher, 3; 
Semipalmated Sandpiper, 23; Herring Gull, 56; Ring-billed Gull, 140; Bonaparte's 
Gull, 2; Common Tern, 10; Black Tern, 47; Mourning Dove, 47; Black-billed 
Cuckoo, 3; Long-eared Owl, 2(?-M.J.); Nighthawk, 3; Chimney Swift, 37; Ruby- 
throated Humming Bird, 5; Belted Kingfisher, 8; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 62; 
Pileated Woodpecker, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 15; Eastern Kingbird, 53; Great Crested Flycatcher, 33; Eastern 
Phoebe, 6; Traill's Flycatcher, 7; Least Flycatcher, 10; Eastern Wood Peewee, 34; 
Olive-sided Flycatcher, 2; Horned Lark, 10; Tree Swallow, 54; Bank Swallow, 1500; 
Rough-winged Swallow, 10; Barn Swallow, 212; Cliff Swallow, 11; Purple Martin, 10 
Blue Jay, 53; Common Crow, 103; Black-capped Chickadee, 33; White-breasted Nut¬ 
hatch, 5; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 11; Brown Creeper, 2; House Wren, 46; Long- 
billed Marsh Wren, 15; Catbird, 136; Brown Thrasher, 36; Robin, 236; Wood Thrush, 
19; Swainson's Thrush, 22, Gray-cheeked Thrush, 1; Veery, 17; Eastern Bluebird,1; 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 5; Cedar Waxwing, 27; Starling, 1170; Yellow-throated 
Vireo, 2; Solitary Vireo, 1; Red-eyed Vireo, 101; Philadelphia Vireo, 11; 

Warbling Vireo, 15; Black and White Warbler, 5; Golden-winged Warbler, 9; Blue¬ 
winged Warbler, 3; Brewster's Warbler, l(by John Olmsted); Tennessee Warbler, 44; 
Nashville Warbler, 2; Yellox? Warbler, 76; Magnolia Warbler, 12; Cape May 
Warbler, 1; Black=throated Blue Warbler, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 14; Black-throated 
Green Warbler, 5; Cerulean Warbler, 2; Blackburnian Warbler, 3; YELLOW-THROATED 
WARBLER, 1(A,E.); Chestnut-sided Warbler, 16; Bay-breasted Warbler, 30; 

Blackpoll Warbler, 26; Pine Warbler, 3; Ovenbird, 14; Northern Waterthrush, 13; 
Louisiana Waterthrush, 2; Mourning Warbler, 1; Yellowthroat, 43; Wilson's 
Warbler, 7; Canada Warbler, 26; American Redstart, 50; House Sparrow, 322; 

Bobolink, 79; Eastern Meadowlark, 94; Red-winged Blackbird, 590; Orchard Oriole 
1; Baltimore Oriole, 131; Common Crackle, 515; Brown-headed Cowbird, 97; 

Scarlet Tanager, 30; Cardinal, 31; Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 40; Indigo Bunting,38; 
American Goldfinch, 140; Red Crossbill, 2; Rufous-sided Towhee, 17; Savannah 
Sparrow, 44; Grasshopper Sparroxtf, 3; Henslow's Sparrow, 2; Vesper Sparrow, 10; 
Chipping Sparrow, 36; Field Sparrow, 35; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Swamp 
Sparrow, 3; Song Sparrow, 194; 

TOTAL SPECIES 150 

Approximate number of birds counted - 7,885 

Sunday, May 24,1970. Early A.M, sunny, clouding over: from 11:00 A.M, on, 
intermittent rain and drizzle. Area covered, Bull's Lane, North and South shores 
of Dundas Marsh, radial line in Ancaster, Tiffany Falls, lynden, Beverly Swamp, 
Mineral Springs, Sulphur Springs, Jerseyville Road, Woodville Road, Halton 
County Forest, Burlington Beach, Eastern Burlington, King's Forest. 

21 observers in 9 parties took part - Danny Bastaja, Paul Bristol, Stella Brown, 
Hazel Broker, Edward Dinniwell (compiler), Jim Dowall, Alfred Epps, Sheila Forbes, 
Lydia Hamilton, Mark Jennings, Daryl House-Jones, Huber Moore, Evelyn Morris, 

George North, Laurel North, Lynda Paccanaro, Helen Taylor, Fred Wenzel,A,Wormington 



.1 



Dr,& Mrs. E. Dinniwell, 
7 Esquire Place, 
HAMILTON 44, Ontario 




